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THE NEWS EMBARGO 

BY REGINALD WEIGHT KAUFFMAN 

Accredited Correspondent, U. S. Naval Forces Based on France; Sometime Accredited 
Correspondent, American Expeditionary Forces; Membre de la Societe 
Academique d'Histoire, France. 



Aside from General Orders, the little volume called Field 
Service Regulations is to the United States Army the Book 
of the Law. This volume defines, in a full section, the 
rights and limitations of the war correspondents as guaran- 
teed and decreed by the War Department. The definition 
was written for Secretary Baker by Frederick Palmer, so he 
told me, himself in the advantageous position of one who has 
been a war correspondent and is a major of the United States 
Army. On it is declaredly built the entire structure of the 
Army's relations with the press; against it exists but one 
legitimate criticism: it never has been, and, in the present 
organization of our censorship never can be, adhered to. 

There are three reasons for this melancholy predicament : 
the hybrid nature of the actual constitution of the censorship, 
the lack of responsibility and want of power on the part of 
each individual censor, and the limited degree of sagacity 
and courage possessed by the persons chosen for the work. 

The American military censorship abroad is a department 
of the Army's Secret Service: even its letter-heads say so. 
In the organization of the A. E. F., the powers of the censor 
are frankly vested in the Press Division of the Intelligence 
Section; the former is an under-bureau of the latter and 
answerable to it, and the Intelligence Section is, of course, 
the Secret Service; all appeals from the decisions of the 
censor must be made to his superior, the Secret Service chief, 
who is, in turn, accountable to only the Commanding General 
— and the civilian Secretary of War. Every line of news 
about the conduct of the war or the condition of our men, 
submitted for censorship, is subject to alteration or suppres- 
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sion by these detectives, who hold office under the favor of the 
persons responsible for that conduct and those conditions. 

Censorship offices are several. The head was, during my 
term of service, thirty miles from the Army's Headquarters, 
forty from the front; branches lacking discretionary powers 
are scattered farther from Headquarters; in Paris there is 
one branch, manned by officers, among whom the highest 
rank was that of first lieutenant, in one part of town, and 
another, manned entirely by civilians, in another part: the 
Bourse. The consequences were uncertainty and work at 
cross-purposes contradiction and confusion in orders, and 
dangerous delay in the transmission of vital news. 

Censor Maynard, at the Bourse, informed correspondents 
that they might drop their manuscripts in the French mails 
in the ordinary way, whence they would reach the censorship 
in due course, but advised having them brought direct to him 
to save delay; Censor Greene, at 10, rue Ste. Anne, denied 
this. Censor Gerald Morgan, with admirable modesty, wrote 
a confession that he felt himself " incompetent " to censor a 
certain article; Censor Nolan threatened to suspend the 
author's privileges if it were sent uncensored. 

Lack of responsibility and want of power are inherent 
in the military character of this system. To whom the civil- 
ians at the Bourse owe obedience nobody seems aware. At 
the other lesser offices, the lieutenants must defer to every 
casual captain. The head office was long under a major; 
over all hangs the Damoclean sword of the Secret Service: 

" I kept the job of chief censor for six months," said 
Major Palmer — "and that's the record." 

Neither he nor his subordinates of the Press Division were 
allowed to forewarn correspondents of coming events, and, 
though correspondents sometimes obtained advance informa- 
tion from the Egeria of one of the subordinates, it is a fact 
that, as a rule, the members of this branch of the " Intelli- 
gence " Section really did not know anything to tell. The 
first American unit to go into front-line trenches did so on a 
Tuesday; the news was announced on the floor of the French 
Chamber of Deputies on the next Thursday; yet that move- 
ment of his men was not known to an officer, Captain Win- 
throp Chanler, of our military censorship, stationed near field 
headquarters itself on Friday, one hour before he saw the 
official communique. He himself confessed it. 

" The greater the truth, the greater the libel " : the larger 
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part of the censorship's personnel I shall not name; it is 
impossible for any of our war correspondents to read the list 
and suppress a smile. I pretend to no knowledge of these 
members of the Secret Service that their own actions have 
not communicated: there are persons to whose reputations 
certain charges cannot, at all events, add the stigma of in- 
consistency. These and their fellows, including what is here 
aptly designated a " liaison " officer, are all under Col. D. E. 
Nolan, chief of the Secret Service, a devout Catholic, a man 
against whose private character there is no shadow of sus- 
picion, but, militarized, an Irishman without the salt of humor 
and the appetite for action that tradition has ascribed to most 
members of his race. Perhaps his mental temper is infec- 
tious; certainly individual sagacity and courage might have 
lessened, though they could not have ended, the chaos in the 
Press Division's official universe, and it is our misfortune as 
Americans that courage and sagacity were gifts of which the 
fairies guarding our censors' cradles were chary. 

What that is dangerous has resulted? The cancellation 
of news regarding unnecessary suffering among our enlisted 
men; the deletion of legitimate criticism of military errors; 
the covering over of politicians' faults; the prohibition of 
all comment upon the censorship itself. Misrepresentation 
has resulted; graft; collusion; the gagging of the press and 
the blinding of the people; delay in our march toward vic- 
tory ; lies. 

II 

"Nothing in these regulations," say the Field Service 
Regulations, " is to be construed as limiting the correspond- 
ent's freedom of opinion, once there ceases to be a necessity 
for military secrecy." 

Immediately affecting the welfare of our men were the 
facts that at one time — wintertime — few had " more than one 
pair of socks, and that generally unfit to wear " ; that their 
overcoats were inadequate; that there were no reserves of 
heavy boots to replace the lighter sort issued in America and 
unfit for trench service; that there was a shortage of hats, 
shirts, ponchos and rubber boots. A correspondent wrote 
articles stating — perhaps understating — these facts; he told 
a censor that he hoped publication in America would hurry 
the remedy: the censor refused to pass the articles. 

In March, 1918, the enemy knew how many men we had 
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in the trenches — his newspapers had published the number — 
but the American public, promised in 1917 a fighting army 
" before the snow flew," did not know, because the censorship 
prohibited the transmission of any such news to America. 
When the American public was finally told the number of 
troops we had abroad, then pressure was apparently brought 
to bear, and the number was increased proportionately. 

In an endeavor to conserve France's scant food supply, 
a correspondent wrote that, contrary to our pledge to feed 
our own troops, we were drawing on the French for vege- 
tables. To speed arms and ammunition to our forces, which 
we had vowed we would ourselves arm and equip, a corre- 
spondent wrote that our artillery was borrowed from the 
British and the French, and our aeroplanes purchased from 
Italy. The censor condemned both utterances. 

Still more numerous are the instances of the censor's re- 
solve to hide from the American people, at any cost, the faults 
of the politicians by whom the news censorship, and indeed 
all the rest of the Secret Service, is, however indirectly, main- 
tained. I give a single incident : 

In an inspired article, published on January 5th last, 
George Pattullo, a perfectly honest hero-worshipper, wrote : 

General Pershing will not be stampeded. Battalions will go to the 
front lines on a quiet sector . . . for training, from time to time ; but 
mothers and fathers and wives and sisters need not fear slaughter of 
American manhood for political or moral effect. 

The publication of that statement was not a fortnight old 
before American troops went into the trenches, not " for 
training," but to begin an American front. 

A group of four correspondents inquired into this dis- 
crepancy. They were Wythe Williams, then of the New 
York Times; Herbert Corey, of the Associated Newspapers ; 
Naboth Hedin, of the Brooklyn Eagle, and myself. We 
discovered the following significant sequence of events : 

In the Spring of 1917, Secretary Baker gave the Ameri- 
can people — and their Allies — to understand that we should 
have troops in France, and presumably fighting, " before the 
snow flew." The snow kept its appointment, but the troops 
did not. Our Allies grew restless, and " in continuation of 
their training, as a nucleus for the instruction of later contin- 
gents " — I quote the official communique, written, as he told 
me, by Chief Censor Palmer — " some battalions of our first 
contingent " went into " the first-line trenches of a quiet 
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sector " during the latter part of November, 1917, nearly two 
months before the publication of Mr. Pattullo's " prophecy." 
Newsless weeks following, Congress began to ask awkward 
questions ; so did our Allies ; whereupon Mr. Baker declared 
that we already had " a fighting army in France." It was 
immediately after this declaration by the head of the War 
Department, and only two weeks after Mr. Pattullo's in- 
spired declaration to the contrary, that American troops 
were hurried into the front-line trenches to remain there. 

Unlike the French and British press divisions, ours does 
not forewarn, as I have indicated, even accedited correspond- 
ents of events of public interest; it was from a lady in the 
confidence of an officer that we learned that American troops 
were at last to enter the real war. This news we bore to the 
Press Division's office at the American Camp — and were in- 
formed that we should be permitted to see only the start of 
the march from a point ten miles behind the trenches, on 
which modified promise two of us sought sleep. 

The other pair dined, however, with three censors — Cap- 
tain Winthrop Chanler and Lieutenants Gerald Morgan and 
Guy T. Visniskki. At dinner, these said that the French had 
just sent orders forbidding correspondents a view of even 
the march-out. The lieutenants then left the table, and, 
later, the captain made admissions leading his guests to be- 
lieve that the alleged French orders had been known to the 
censors when they made their promises to the contrary. 

That day we had, all four, seen and talked to villagers 
and to American soldiers, some of whom said they were going 
to the front; we watched one movement of troops, apparently 
on their way forward; we secured our " color " in the only 
way that the censors then permitted. Next morning, we mo- 
tored the thirty miles to Headquarters, where Colonel Nolan, 
head of the Secret Service, saw us and said he would see what 
he could do. Not until 5 P.M. did he have a decision. He then 
told us that the French commander had changed his mind: 
again we were promised a sight of the start of the march. 

To all intents and purposes, we had all of the " story " 
that we were to be allowed to get, had seen what we were 
now offered only a sight of in repetition. The censorship 
had first modified its promise and then broken it; there was 
no guarantee that the promise would not be broken again. 

Then, quite by accident, two of us learned an amazing 
thing: we learned that General Pershing was going, that 
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night, to Paris ; on the evening preceding the day when his 
men were first to take over a sector of the great front, the 
general commanding the United States Army was going 
away. Obviously, only a mission of supreme importance 
could take General Pershing to Paris at such a moment, and 
obviously some correspondents ought to follow him to Paris 
and find out what that mission was. Depending on Hedin 
and Corey to supply us with the final details of the march- 
out, and planning to give them in exchange the fruits of our 
journey, Williams and I went to Paris. We saw Corey and 
Hedin when they got back; we all wrote our accounts of 
the march-out and sent them, dutifully, to the censors. 

The immediate sequel was appalling: it was precisely 
nothing at all; fourteen days passed — two silent weeks — 
during which the censorship suspended every correspondent's 
story, withheld from publication at home the news that our 
men had " gone in." The French General Guillaumat pub- 
licly told his troops in Salonica of our troops' entrance, and 
even mentioned the scene of it; the Germans raided the sec- 
tor; Colonel Gaedeke wrote about it in the Bremen Zeitung; 
all the world knew — except the United States. A first lieu- 
tenant of our censorship replied to our appeals with the 
declaration that no official announcement would be issued 
and no unofficial announcement permitted: our Allies had 
been told, the enemy had been told; but the United States 
must not be told. 

Williams and Corey went to the Paris offices of our mili- 
tary censorship. First Lieutenant Francis C. Wickes was 
there ; Lieutenant Guy T. Visniskki, hereinbefore mentioned, 
came in. To him Corey showed a cable message addressed 
to the manager of Corey's newspaper association. 

" Guy," said Corey, " I'm going to send that." 

The message called on the association's manager to pro- 
test to Washington. Visniskki read it. 

" It's not my fault," said Visniskki; " I've done the best 
I could for you; but no communique is to be issued at all." 

" Then," said Corey, " you mean to say that you're keep- 
ing the American people in the dark because you want them 
to think that American soldiers have been fighting ever since 
their experimental experience in the trenches last November? 
You mean your game is to make our public think there hasn't 
been any gap between that announced step in training and 
this genuine beginning! It's plain what you fellows are 
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after. Secretary Baker boasted to the American people that 
we had such-and-such 'fighting men' in France; to hide 
his long course of bungling, he wanted the term ' fighting 
men ' to be interpreted as ' men that are fighting,' and, to 
back up that interpretation, your gang has been called on to 
pretend we've been fighting continuously ever since last 
Autumn. That's the state of the case, isn't it? " 

Such, in substance, was Corey's formulation of an accusa- 
tion long in the minds of many correspondents. Visniskki's 
only reply was to fall into a rage, to threaten, and to declare 
that he " had Williams and Kauffman where he wanted 
them " because their account of the march-out represented 
them as having been present, whereas they had gone to Paris 
the night before! It was not until after three days of at- 
tempted intimidation on the part of the censorship, and after 
the majority of the correspondents had demonstrated their 
determination to do their duty to the public at any price, that, 
on February 5th, the censors were forced to release the news- 
paper men's accounts of a great moment in American history 
by issuing this curt communique: 

American officers have been authorized to state that the sector of 
the Western front taken over by the U. S. Army is in Lorraine, to the 
northwest of Toul. 

After such an instance of what the censors, as a branch 
of the Secret Service, will do to protect their masters, it is 
easy to imagine to what lengths they will go to suppress 
criticism of their own work — or to revenge it. For example : 

A famous newspaper correspondent wrote a constructive 
article on the censorship for a well-known magazine, offering 
what he considered a solution of existing problems. The 
censorship, which had reasons for placating the magazine, 
did not move against it, but declared forfeit the bond de- 
posited with the War Department by the correspondent's 
newspaper. 

My own case was not dissimilar. I was employed by a 
syndicate of newspapers to go abroad and write about the 
war; those newspapers formed a chain extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and assigned me not merely to the 
American, but also to the Allied, armies. In Paris I wrote 
for them a non-military article criticizing the A. E. F.'s cen- 
sorship; I posted it, without first taking it to the A. E. F. 
censor, in the Paris post-office; I was assured by an A. E. F. 
censor that such a course is permissible. The article was sent 
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in December, 1917. On March 6th, 1918, seeing that con- 
tinued conformance with censorship regulations was incom- 
patible with my duties to the public, I resigned my creden- 
tials to the War Department at Washington, whence they 
had been derived. Nearly a month and a half passed in 
silence; then, on April 28th, the Intelligence Section wrote 
me that I had not resigned but was " suspended " and my 
employers' bond forfeited — this not even from the War De- 
partment, but by the Commanding General in France on the 
recommendation of the censorship there. 

The censorship had revoked my credentials because I had 
criticized it; it even cited my criticism in justification! It 
charged that I had violated the correspondents' signed pledge 
" to submit all correspondence, professional or private, to 
the Press Officer, or Assistant Press Officer, except personal 
letters, which are to be censored at the base." Its objection 
to me was that I had " held the censorship up to ridicule." 
That censorship, according to the rules that it has made for 
itself, could technically have proceeded against me for not 
allowing it the opportunity to edit and cut the thousands of 
words which I had previously written about the British 
Army, the French and the Belgian, and which I had, instead, 
of course passed through the respective censorships of those 
armies. I pleaded that the peculiar American pledge was 
one that every correspondent was compelled to sign in order 
to secure permission to visit the American Camp, that its 
plain intent was for the censoring of manuscripts and news 
written or secured at the Camp — at most, such news as con- 
cerned the movement and number of troops, etc. — whereas 
my manuscript held nothing of this sort, was based on in- 
formation obtained in Paris, merely quoted the censors' own 
utterances, and had been written and posted away from the 
Camp. I pleaded in vain. In a solemn affidavit, a Gilbert- 
ian censor swore before an unsmiling Judge Advocate that 
I had compared the Army's censorship with the Navy's, to 
the disadvantage of the former, and had called the former 
" the big joke." 

This was pure farce, but something serious had preceded 
it. Although I did not discover it until later, it seems that 
our Army censorship in France had tried to saddle worse 
charges upon me and that it was only when this attempt 
failed that they decided to convict me of laughing at them. 

A member of the censorship threatened in February to 
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" get " me. On the 19th of March, friends of mine in the 
British Ministry of Information wrote me that certain 
charges against me had been lodged with the British Army 
by the American Military Intelligence. This was twenty- 
two days before the " suspension " of my privileges by the 
American Military Intelligence. On March 22nd, I wrote 
to Col. Nolan, demanding details of the charges and a chance 
to disprove them: he didn't reply. I wrote again on the 
23rd April. On the 80th, he answered, saying that an un- 
named person had reported hearing, away back in January, 
" a correspondent by the name of Kauffman " say that the 
English were " beaten," speak " very discouragingly of the 
French," criticize the American Army and disclose " pieces 
of military information." The Colonel said that this allega- 
tion was received " coincidently " with that of the alleged 
breaking of the correspondents' pledge. In other words, the 
Army's Secret Service did not receive news of, or at any 
rate act upon, an alleged violation of the correspondents' 
pledge until about four months after the event — and, when 
it did act, acted without giving the accused a hearing and 
then only on the one charge that was not dangerous to the 
cause of America. The -Colonel further confessed that the 
charge of disloyal utterances, grave as it was, had not been 
investigated! It was passed, uninvestigated, to the British, 
and yet, although I have repeatedly besought both Colonel 
Nolan and the War Department for an investigation of an 
accusation that I know to be utterly mendacious, I have, up 
to the date that I write these lines, been unable to force a 
single step in that direction. 

Enough, however, of the personal. I have intruded it 
merely as one of the many examples of the methods pursued 
by our censorship in France — a censorship of which an Amer- 
ican major-general has said: " They'll stop at nothing." 

What is the remedy? 

I once asked Rear- Admiral H. B. Wilson what were the 
limitations for a correspondent writing of the Navy. 

" Don't mention the names of ships and dates of sailing," 
said he. " All other matters you may be as free with as you 
like. The Navy has nothing to conceal. If there is anything 
wrong about it, we want it known." 

I had faith, for a very little while, that the Army's 
censorship might learn from the Navy's, but this was dissi- 
pated when I suggested the idea to an Army censor. 
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" The Navy," said he, " are a hunch of damned fools." 

There were those who long hoped for reform from within, 
and these were chiefly encouraged by Mr. Baker's announced 
plans for accrediting correspondents. The War Depart- 
ment, through Mr. George Creel, pointed to Field Serv- 
ice Regulations and told the newspapers that they would be 
allowed no representatives at the front save those granted 
special credentials. Such credentials were to be given to less 
than a score of men whose papers were to submit to the 
War Department a $2,000 bond each, forfeitable in case of 
bad conduct, and to the Adjutant-General a certified cheque 
for $1,000 to be drawn against for the correspondent's main- 
tenance when necessary. 

Hope, alas, was never worse founded ! I well remember 
the day when, arrived in France, I presented, for signature 
by the Commanding General, my " credentials " to the officer 
in charge of the correspondents. 

" Oh," he said, " we're not bothering about these. We're 
letting them die of innocuous desuetude." 

They were. Although the number of correspondents 
supplied with $3,000 credentials waxed until the original 
limits were left far behind, the general's signature was not 
affixed, the correspondents at the American Camp paid for 
their maintenance out of their own pockets and were told 
that they would be charged, each, ten dollars a day for a 
mere seat in a motor car, whether they occupied that seat 
or not. Finally, flocks of unaccredited correspondents ap- 
pearing and receiving news-gathering facilities, practically 
as good as those offered to the accredited men, the only privi- 
lege accorded the accredited was that of forfeiting their 
bonds if they offended, whereas the unaccredited risked no 
financial loss at all. 

Then a number of correspondents, accredited and un- 
accredited, and other interested persons, attempted an organ- 
ization wherewith to suggest reforms. We formed, under 
the presidency of Hutchins Hapgood, " The American War 
Publicity League in France." 

This was no association of irresponsibles. Its member- 
ship represented between three hundred and four hundred 
magazines and newspapers, and included, among men of 
every political creed, such people as John Bass, of the Chi- 
cago News; Barton Blake, of the Red Cross; Heywood 
Broun, of the New York Tribume; Raymond Carroll, of the 
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Philadelphia Ledger; George Randolph Chester, of the In- 
ternational News Service; Irvin Cobb, of the Saturday 
Evening Post; Herbert Corey, of the Associated News- 
papers; Rev. Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, author of The 
New Map of Europe; Arthur Gleason, foreign publicity 
director of the Y. M. C. A. ; Martin Green, of the New York 
World; Naboth Hedin, of the Brooklyn Eagle; Will 
Irwin, later of the Committee on Public Information ; Flor- 
ence O'Neal, of the Pittsburgh Post-Dispatch; Elliot Shep- 
ard, of the New York Evening Post; and Walter Duranty, 
of the New York Times. 

The organization sincerely believed that it could improve 
matters. At a time when, save at one or two minor points, 
American troops were not actively engaged, we drew up a 
request for an interview with the commanding general at his 
convenience. The interview was not granted. 

Reform, then, must come from without, and from home. 

Either the correspondent should be militarized, in which 
case he becomes definitely the apologist of the War Depart- 
ment and the mouthpiece of the Intelligence Section, which 
is to say the Secret Service; or else he should be restored to 
his civil rights, in which case he would retain his proper 
position as the link between their sons and husbands and 
sweethearts abroad and the American people at home. 
Either the censors should themselves alone be entrusted with 
the writing of news and the suppression of all that their mas- 
ters fear to have made public, every correspondent being 
dismissed, or else the sole effective reform should be effected. 

That sole effective reform is simple and easy: it is the 
reform suggested by Mr. Wythe Williams, than whom, be- 
cause of his peculiarly intimate knowledge of the war in 
France since the day of its declaration in 1914, there are few 
better fitted to offer a solution. It is, moreover, a reform 
which will do justice to all sides: provide the Army with the 
high credit that is its due, keep secret military information 
from the enemy, and give the American public legitimate 
news of its men. It is simply that the censorship be com- 
posed of educated civilians under a civilian head answerable 
not to any detective, general, or to any member of the Cabi- 
net, but to Congress. 

Reginald Weight Katjffman. 



